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YOUNGS ISRAELI PIONEER 
The Best Answer to Anti-Semitism 


Marshall Plan, 
Pact With West 
Urged on Israel 


By LOUIS HOLLANDER 





Louis Hollander, General Manager of the New York Joint Board of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, and Chairman of the New York 
State CIO, has just returned from a six-week tour of Israel. One of a delega- 
tion of five from the Jewish Labor Committee, which went to Israel to dedicate 
a labor cultural center erected ‘by the Committee and to study conditions there, 
Mr. Hollander met and discussed with Israeli government and labor leade 
many of the problems the new state is experiencing. This article is a pre 
tation of some of those problems and possible solutions to them 
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SRAEL SHOULD IMMEDIATELY ALIGN ITSELF with the Wester 
democracies and should apply for Marshall Plan aid. Having just re- 
turned from an extensive study of conditigns in this new state whicl 

is rapidly becoming a bulwark of democracy in the Middle East, I am con- 

vinced that many of its economic problems can be speeded toward a solu- 
tion only by receiving funds from the Marshall Plan. 

I am well aware of the internal and external reasons that have pre- 
vented the Israeli government from applying for Marshall Plan aid hither- 
to, but the urgent problem of settling new tens of thousands on the land, 
and of absorbing many more in new industres, far overshadows those 
reasons. 

Israel will need a minimum of 
$300,000,000 annually in the next 
three years to house and create em- 


pioyment for vast numbers of immi- 
re or end e grants still flowing in. The various 
fund-raising campaigns 


here and 
abroad will not suffice. Only a share 


© of those funds allocated by the U. S. 
@) ead 2 ag @) s Gi y p i for economic recovery abroad can 


By WALTER K. LEWIS 


EW YORK’S COMMUNIST-RUN American Labor party is being 
torn by a factional feud which Henry Wallace himself may have 
to patch up. The rift pits peppery Congressman Vito Marcantonio, 
the ALP’s state chairman, against ambitious City Councilman Eugene 
Connolly, former Manhattan ALP leader. Th e > Daily Worker "stands behind 
Marcantonio, while a group of so-called : 
independent Wallaceites, including O. Paul O’Dwvyer 
John Rogge, favor Connolly. Party in- 
siders say only a Wallace candidacy 
for the United States Senate could 
heal the breach. 
it seems Marcantonio, whose deal- 
M85 with Tammany Hall have long 


in the 21st Congres- 
sional district. The mayor’s brother 
lost, nevertheless, in this traditionally 
Democratic territory to Republican- 
Liberal Jacob K. Javits. 

Marcantonio now declares that the 
Mavor himself cajoled him to swing the 
eXtended past the bounds of his East ALP endorsement of brother Paul, and 
Harlem Stronghold, has crossed Con- says he has recordings to prove it. 
Rally three times in the past year. These recordings, Marcantonio prom- 

2 ises, will be used in Marcantonio's 

LAST FALL, the ALP passed up the coming mayoralty race against O’ Dwyer 

Sager Connolly and backed Democrat and Newbold Morris (Rep.-Lib.-Fus.). 
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O'Dwyer later reneged on all the 
IN THIS ISSUE promises he made to Marcantonio. 

AMA This spring, when the neighboring 

vs. REFUGEE DOCTORS 20th district seat fell open, Connolly 

Tad Szulc again eyed the ALP nomination. But 

SOVIET RACE THEORY Marcantonio had promised Tammany 

not to siphon off too many votes from 

H. S. Muller Tiger stalwart Benjamin Shalleck. So 

ARTISTS ARE REBELS the ALP ran Dr. Annette Rubinstein. 

Kurt List Connolly was further embittered when 

this little-known CP hack drew less 

PALS IN DIXI€ than one-third of the ALP’s 1948 vote, 

Daniel James as Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. romped 

 SAMES BRYANT CONANT to victory. Marcantonio arrived at one 
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E, Koppel S. Pinson yig rally during that campaign and 





(Continued on Page Eleven) 








But Connolly had the last laugh; for 


furnish Israel with the necessary 
means of financing current and pro- 
jected housing, industrial and agri- 
cultural enterprises. 

Were Israel to apply for Marshal) 
Plan aid, this would give the American 
labor movement an opportunity to 
exert its tremendous influence in be- 
half of Israel. 

America, the first nation to recognize 
Israel, should aid the new country’s 
development. As things stand now, 
America and the Western powers ap- 
pear to have left Israel to make the 
supreme effort of overcoming its mani- 
fold construction problems alone. But 
we are no less duty bound to help the 
survivors of Hitler’s concentration 
camps rehabilitate themselves econom- 
ically, than we are to assist Western 
Germany, Holland or Belgium. On the 
there is no reason why 


VITO MARCANTONIO 
He Shook Hands other hand, 


Israel should not be admitted into the 
Marshall Plan. 
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ONE OF ISRAEL’S most acute prob- 
lems is the extraordinarily large num- 
ber of immigrants admitted during the 
first year of the new state’s existence 
— nearly a quarter of a million. World 
opinion, impressed with this achieve- 
ment, is unfamiliar with the dire hard- 
ship faced by most of the new arrivals. 
The fact is that the Israeli government, 
the Histadrut (Jewish Federation of 
Labor), and other agencies cannot cope 
with the complex factors accompanying 
this migratory tidal wave. 

e , es Halting the immigration was of 
EUGENE CONNOLLY course unthinkable. Israeli leaders 
He Walked Out (Continued on Page Ten) 




















East and West 





Albania the Aggressor 








REEK GUERRILLAS ESTIMATED at no 
more than 25,000 strong have, for over 

three years, successfully resisted a na- 
tional army supported by two great powers 
and supplied with the best of weapons. These 
Querrillas are badly equipped, poorly armed 
and poorly fed; they possess neither tanks not 
aviation. Their antagonist, the Greek govern- 
ment, is staffed with well- 
trained army officers, anc 
has at its disposal America 
1d British militar spe 


iperlo 





vounded, and no end Is it 
ht 
According to intelligent 


and informed observers ot 





Pp; 
Dallin 
the Greek situation, complete victory of the 
Greek army over the guerrillas will never be 
be achieved so long as present methods of po- 
litical and military warfare obtain 
Of Greece’s three northern neighbors—Bul- 
Qaria, Yugoslavia and Albania—the smallest, 
Albania, plays the most important role in the 


Greek civil war. For more than one reason 
intensive fighting has been going on near the 
Albanian border; most supplies reaching the 
communist guerrill cross over the Albanian- 


Greek frontier. 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Commission studying the situation on the spot 
are in possession of all pertinent facts. About 
nine o’clock every night, ten to fifteen truck 
with military supplies leave Albanian terri- 
tory, cross the border, delive the goods, and 


sed hard, Greek 
where 


return before dawn. When pre 
guerrillas retreat to Albanian territory, 
they are fed and housed, thei 
pitalized, and the remnants are reo 
regrouped and rearmed. Then they leave t 
continue the civil war on Greek territory. 
The Greek arm: 
pursuing the guerrilla forces beyond the Al- 
banian bordet The would 
certainly take such a America and 
Britam firm] 
“international comp! 
gree, the same situation prevaus at the Bul- 


wounded hos- 
ganized 


is strictly prohibited fron 
Athens government 
step; but 
apt to provoke 


oppose ¢ nythin 


cations.” To a lesser de- 


garian-Greek front 

Under the conditions, is there any wonder 
the Greek government has been unable to con- 
clude the civil war? 

The situation has changed in recent months 


Relations between Tito and the Cominforn 


have deteriorated so much that common ac 
tion is no longer 
Cominform adherents in his country; he has 
stopped shipments to Albania through Yugo- 
slav territory; he has started economic nego- 
tiations withr the West which will never matur 
should he continue to participate in a wat 
against the British-American-Greek coalition 
The united front (Yugoslavia-Albania-Bulgaria) 
definitely broke down in March-April, 1949 
This was why the new guerrilla leadership as 
well new, yet 
unacceptable peace offer; it was 
save the prestige of the Cominform. The 
Was rejected by the Western powers 


Without 


possible Tito hi arrestec 


as Moscow came out with a 
intended t 
offe 
Yugoslavia, centrally located be- 
tween Bulgaria and Albania, the latter are 
separated from one another. Albania, Greek 
Communism’s chief base, has thus become a 
Cominform island, surrounded by Greece on 
the east, Yugoslavia on the north, and the 
Adriatic on the west. Supplies for the Greek 
guerrillas must travel to Albania by sea (and 


By David J. Dallin — 


by a miniature airlift). Thus Albania has to 
wage war on Greece and her allies in virtual 
isolation. 

ALBANIA IS A VERY SMALL NATION. 
Its approximately one million inhabitants live 
in rather backward social and cultural condi- 
tions. It is a mountainous country, with almost 
no industry, few roads, and a low standard of 
living. During the war, Tito received 
Winston Churchill’s approval to head Yugoslav 
resistance, the Aibanian Communist leade1 


when 





Hoxha, in typical Balkan fashion, “liquidate” - 
the non-communists among his anti-fascigt.. 
forces by machine-gun and rifle. 

As a loyal adherent of the Cominform, Hoxhg ” 
broke with Tito in 1948, arrested a number of — 
Albanian “Titoites,” and a few weeks ago 
executed Kochi Xoxe (pronounced Dzodze) 
Minister of the Interior and Number Two 
Albanian Communist, who “confessed” to hay. 
ing refused “subjugation to the Soviet Union.” 
Hoxha went to Moscow, was graciously re 
ceived by Stalin, and greeted as a great “ally” 
by the Soviet press. 

Is it not time to revise our attitude toward 
Albania’s Communist dictatorship? It is proper 
to adhere to the principle of non-interference 
in another nation’s affairs, generally speaking, 
The one exception is when a specific govern. 
ment wages aggressive war. What was true of 
Hitler’s Germany applies in 
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Enver Hoxha (pronounced Hodzha) was Tito’s Hoxha’s Albania. There is no point sendin ; 
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Latty Cove, Maine. 
N THE MOST UNLIKELY PLACE I have 


telescoped version of the whole 
civilization. Yesterday we 
went down along Casco Bay to visit my old 
Fishing Village. My niece, Gail, asked me what 
When I kept repeating, “Just 
Fishing Village,” she said: “That isn’t a name.” 
But that is the only designation it has ever 
had since the Revolutionary 
War. 

It is one of the glories of 
our country that such a 
separate, special and idiosyn- 
cratic community can exist 
These people have lived here 
among their rocks for well 
over a hundred years. Their 
eM individually devised dwell- 
Bohn ings are perched on the out- 

croppings of granite without 
reference to streets or directions or points of 
the compass. The names of the families are 
the old Welsh and Scotch and English names 
of the countryside, but original blood has obvi- 
ously mingled with Indian and Negro. 
There was never any segregation or hoity-toity 
notion of racial superiority. 


seen a 


process of out 


its name 1s 





been 


All this has led to an admirable degree of 
independence. These people don’t took up to 
anyone. They have their own speech, their own 
ways—and if the whole world disapproves, it 
is just nothing to them. If they like you, they 
will do anything for you. If they don’t like 
you, it doesn’t matter who you are—or, espe- 
cially, how rich you are—you just don’t count 
To strangers they seem cold and distant. Afte1 
they have accepted you, they quickly grow 
confiding and generous. The whole social struc- 
ture is tribal. Either you are in or you are 
out. There is something warmly primitive about 
the social atmosphere. 


THE FISHERMEN have been the men our 
ecénomic planners forgot. Up in Nova Scotia, 
the Catholic priests got to work and helped 
them organize into cooperatives. Once, years 
ago, I tried to get the Fishing Village interested 
in cooperation. But their minds simply were 
not geared to anything so complex. So they 
have remained individualistic and poor. 

Yesterday, when we rolled down the rough 
old road into the radius of the fishy smells and 
the raucous calling of the gulls, I suddenly 
became conscious of something new. Houses 
which had never known paint were bright with 
color. Through an open door I glimpsed a shiny 


By William E. Bohn 


new electric washing-machine. And then, down 
next to the old dock, I saw a long building such 
as the old huddle of houses had never known 
before. With pride I was quickly told: “That is 
the new deep-freeze plant.” 

In comparison with what we know as fae- 
tories, it is-a small affair. Not more than 20 
people tend its machines. But in the course of 
a day they can take 75,000 or 100,000 pounds 


























$320, 04 
ment i 
and th 
Foreigs 
begun 
real fiz 
the Se: 


of fish, put them through the mechanical scaler, THE 
clean them, pack them in ten-pound cartons, eae 
consign them to the deep-freeze and, finally, 7, 
pack them into trucks which roll down to wd 


Boston or New York. It was a shock to me to 
see these boys and girls, whose minds and mo- 






tions have heretofore been regulated in time _ 
with the winds and the tides, standing in line — 
and moving quickly and evenly in response to ia jmi, 
the demands of the smooth-running machines. bill's 
But they have made the momentous his- Biuniti) 
torical transition without distress. They jabber [ithe ¥. 
cheerfully as the fish speed along toward their Th 
frigid doom. And they are as proud of their trouble 
plant as if they had invented it themselves. It rece 
te * * Chines, 

AT THE VILLAGE STORE they told me Bisado: 
what happenéd to Bob Alexander’s boat. One [Bblastec 
morning last summer an explosion of the gaso- and ot 






line tank blew out the whole stern and sent 
the craft to the bottom of the cove. “What 
could Bob do?” I asked. “That was all he had.” 
“Well, sir,” one of the boys said, “you ought 
to’ve: been here. We just all pitched in—and 
today Bob’s got a bigger an’ better boat than 
he ever had. One night we went down there 
with drums. Practically the whole village 
helped. We raised that boat out of the water 
Now she has a bigger, cleaner deck than she 
had before, and she can sleep five men in het 
cabin.” 

On the way out I was soliloquizing: “With 
their plant they. get more money for their fish, 
and some of them have regular work and wages 
They have painted their homes. Soon they will 
all have radios. But they will forget thei! 
pungent patter. They will lose their proud im 
dependence. The machine will get them. They 
will be just like everyone elsse.” 

Gail was really ruthless: “What do vou care? 
You are always talking about health. They will 
be healthier. You never stop prating about 
education. They will have better schools. And 
as to housing, you can already see things a 
better. If you insist on bad grammar and mix 
pronunciation of the English language, maybe 
we can get a few of them to keep up thelf 
dialect just to please you. Machinery is 0° 
menace.” 
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Washington and the Nation 


Debate on Arms Program 


May Force Aid to China 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE STRUGGLE OVER THE PRESIDENT’S military aid program 
Tis certain to be long and confusing, for the battle lines will be 
formed to a great extent on the basis of approval or opposition 


Critics of our present China policy 
will try to include China in the arms 
aid program. The economy bloc will 
seek to cut drastically the appro- 
priation asked by Mr. Truman. And 
a group consisting of the  isola- 
tionists and communists—an alliance 
which was quite familiar here be- 
tween 1939 and 1941—will fight the 
entire program. 
The President’ 
Monday asked for an appropriation 
of $1.300,000.000 worth of 
equipment for the Western European 
Atlantic Pact, and 
$320,060,000 worth of military equip- 
for Greece, Turkey, Korea, Iran 
and the Philippines. While the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee has already 
begun to consider the aid prograim, the 
real fireworks are not expected until 
the Senate hearings begin. 


message to Congress 






military 


f 


> 


members of the 


ment 





THE STATE DEPARTMENT White 
Paper will play a basic role in the 
Senate debate. This document, essen- 
tially a justification of our Chinese 


policy to date, has already caused the 
Administration much internal pain. 

Awere t critics of our China 
policy would make their big. fight when 
the Arms Aid Bill was introduced, the 


stration was forced to delay the 
introduction nearly three weeks, 
until the State Department could issue 
the White Paper. 





The State Department had its own 
troubles in producing that document. 
It received an official protest from the 
Chinese Gove nment, through Ambas- 
sador Wellineton Koo, and was also 
blaste¢ by Pat McCarran of Nevada 


and other senators, all of whom de- 





BRIGHT SPOT 
Russia Bans Sale of Chrome to U.S. 


—Newspaper headline. 
Chrome being banned 
Won't make me bitter, 
For I could stand 
A bit less glitter. 


ORBITUARY 


n the Soviet orbit, 
zed,” said V/ Kos- 
tch, t y } 


gostav ambassador 


ar 


no tol] 


Dectript; 
“iptive, pungent, to be prized, 

This ds ’ . 

, *S word for conquest, ’satellized,” 

“Word to add to dictionaries, 

Thesaurusas, 

Wh 


vocabularies— 





.% hoping, with no little heat, 
° see the day it's obsolete. 


WELL RED 


j The Congressman who wants to look 
io every school and college book 
Judge its falsity or truth 
See Measure its effect on youth 
¥ Serve or not the troubled nation, 
But wil he get an education! 





Richard Armour. 
MAE 30, 1949 


) the Administration’s policy on China. 


manded that the State Department re- 
frain from publishing the White Pape: 
at this time. 

Moreover, there was conflict within 
the State Department and between the 
Defense Department and the State De- 
partment over what should go into the 
White Paper and how it should be 
worded. 

Meanwhile, the White House and 
leaders marked time. 
The Atlantic Pact debate, which cov- 
ered the subject thoroughly in its first 
week, was encouraged to drag itself 
out for two and a half weeks. And 
afterwards, President Truman asked 
another three-day delay before sending 
his message to Congress. 


Congressional 


OPPOSITION IN CONGRESS to the 
Administration’s China policy is for- 
midable. While they have nothing else 
in common, the economy bloc and the 
isolationists will join the China critics 
and thus fight the Administration on 
three different levels. 

Liberal Senator Wayne Morse (R.., 
Ore.), who has generally supported the 
Administration, on this issue lines up 
with the other Far Western Senators, 
who are almost unanimous in their 
criticism of our China policy. The 
American Federation of Labor, while 
staunchly supporting the Administra- 
tion on other issues, opposes it on 
China. 

Qualified observers on Capitol Hill 
believe that the arms aid fight will 
result in a moderate cutting down of 
the sums asked by the President and 
the allocation of a share in the total 
to China. 





The Soviet Master Race Theory 


By H. S. MULLER 
Nobel Prize Winner; Professor of Zootogy, Indiana University 


the USSR is a tragedy of. the 

greatest significance. It has been 
accomplished by the use of the same 
combination of flagrant misrepresenta- 
tion and calculated brutality which 
has marked the treatment of any 
political opposition. Nearly a year 
ago, the Central Executive Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union officially repudiated the entire 
science of genetics, and approved in 
its stead a group of superstitions that 
hark back to ancient times. 


Tite DESTRUCTION of science in 


This amazing act is of the greatest 
significance for everyone; for by po- 
litical and official fiat it has brutally 
attacked the very foundation of hu- 
man knowledge. Science, a_ tender 
plant requiring special soil, is easily 
destroyed by outside inteference; its 
cardinal need is freedom of inquiry 
and of criticism. 

What has recently happened to ge- 
netics in the USSR is only the dramatic 
culmination of a campaign which has 
been ruthlessly waged against this 
section of science, and the workers 
engaged in it, for more than a dozen 
years. In 1935, genetics had reached 
a very high state of advancement in 
the USSR. In that very year, Trofim 
Lysenko, a _ plant-breeder, and I. 
Present, a philosopher, offered them- 
selves as tools of the Soviet politi- 
cians who for some strange reason 
found the genetic theory of inheritance 
a threat to the state. 

Lightly waving away the amassed 
evidence for the gene theory, Lysenko 
and Present offer, in the name of 
Darwin, a return to pre-Darwinian days 
that had been forgotten by modern 
biologists. They would have heredity 
itself respond in a directly adaptive 
way to outside influences, and would 
also have it able to incorporate the 
directly adaptive changes which the 
body may have undergone in its de- 
velopment. The Lysenko-Present doc- 
trine therefore implies a mystical per- 
fecting-principle; it is based on no 
properly documented, controlled, or 
repeatable factual evidence. 

As this militant mysticism spreads, 
it js certain to have dire repercussions 











on every branch of intellectual activity 
within the USSR and the countries in 
its orbit. 

a: % ws 

THE LYSENKO DOCTRINE has had 
a profound effect on the Communist 
conception of the nature of man, and 
of racial and class differences. In the 
official view, individuals or popula- 
tions which have lived under unfa- 
vorable conditions and have therefore 
been physically or mentally stunted 
in their development, would tend, 
through the inheritance of these ac- 
quired characteristics, to pass on to 
successive generations an ever poore! 
hereditary endowment; on the othe 
hand, those Tiving under favorabl« 
conditions would produce progressivels 
better germ cells and so become in 
nately superior. In a word, we shoul 
have innate master and subject race 
and classes, as the Nazis so blatant], 
insisted. 

Although there are some importan 
differences between Nazi and Com- 
munist views, both pervert genetics i 
such a way as to make inevitable th 
conclusion that the races and classe 
of mankind today are arranged in 
hereditary hierachies corresponding t 
the economic hierarchies. From this i 
would follow that, if a child wer 
transferred at birth from one grou 
to another, its inborn biological hand 
cap or advantage could not be cai 
celled in its generation. 

Modern geneticists, realizing the tre 
mendous role physical and social e1 
vironment play in the development « 
human mental traits, would not a: 
sume that culturally or economicali 
less-developed peoples are, ipso fact 
inherently less capable. 

a cd a 


THIS SIMILARITY between Na: 
and Communist theories was, 0 
course, the reason why the Russian 
were reluctant to allow Western ge- 
neticists to come to the 1937 Inter- 
national Genetics Congress to attack 
the Nazi racial fallacies. It explains 
why the Communists did not want to 
allow any discussions concerning mar 
—or even evolution in general—to b 
held at that Congress. It shows wh: 
they expunged all mention of ma 
from the published proceedings o 
their 1936 “genetics controversy.” 

What causes the Communist official . 
to push Lysenkoism so strongly? Th 
answer is obvious: it is the type o 
mind that sees things as only blac 
or white, and so cannot admit the im- 
portance of both heredity and environ 
ment. Believing that it has found th 
complete answer to all the world’ 
ills, through its particular way o 
manipulating environment, the Com 
munist party regards as a menace an 
concept that does not fit patly into it; 
scheme of mankind. 

Communist organization has created 
conditions inimical to free-though’‘ 
processes. Such pyramidal construc 
tions place a premium on subservienc 
to those above, and on arbitrary domi 
neering over those below. It create 
conditions where men rise by intrigu 
and denunciations of others, rathe 
than by merit. 

When we criticize the Soviet attac 
on science, let us not neglect th 
motes in our own eyes, nor the lesso 
it holds for our own practices. Th 
effect of the Scopes evolution trial i 
Tennessee, in the 1920’s, has laid 
basis for a popular misunderstandin 
which has prevented research in bio 
logical fundamentals from _ receivin 
adequate support. But so long as po- 
litical democracy exists, conditions can 
always be improved, 


Death at Dawn in Ulan Bator] 


Russia's Jap Prisoners Perish in Mongolian Camp 


By RICHARD DEVERALL 


HE EXPLOITATION of slave 
{ labor by the Soviet Union and its 
friends took a more dramatic 
turn during the past month with word 
from Tokyo that Japanese prisoners of 
war have not only been used as slave 
labor under brutal and inhuman condi- 
tions, but have also been subjected to 
atrocities typical of those perpetrated 
by the former Japanese militarists. In 
one Soviet-controlled prison camp in 
Outer Mongolia it is reported that two 
thousand Japanese POW’s died as a 
result of brutal and inhuman treatment. 
During the past month, the press of 
Japan has rocked the Japanese people 
back on their heels with the tales of 
atrocities and slave labor in territory 
under Soviet control and/or domina 
tion. Japanese soldiers who were POW’ 
under the Soviet Union have returned 
to Japan during the past year with 
tales of 
beatings, and torture 
“best” storic 
The report been 
s0 documented and are of such 
frightful and bestial nature that it i 
imperative for the United States to 
initiate action through UN bringing 
about a thorough-going investigation 
The Japanese prisoners of war who yet 
remain alive in Soviet camps should be 
questioned and permitted to tell their 
story to the UN. A United Nation 
commission should be dispatched to 
make a frank and full investigation of 
Soviet prisoner of war camps in Sa- 
khalin, Siberia, Manchuria, Outer Mon- 
golia, and other areas throughout the 
Far East under Soviet control and/ot 
domination. A full and naked exposure 


tarvation 
which rival the 
from Bataan or Java 


horror, murder 


from Japan have 


of the Soviet-sponsored atrocities in 
Asiatic prisoner of war camps will 
reveal to Asia and the world the terri- 
ble nature of Soviet Imperialism and 


its slave labor bas« 

AT THE CLOSE of the Pacific War 
the Soviet Union took ove: 
prisoners of war from the Japanese 
the hard and well-trained units of the 
Kwantung Army, civilian 
technicians and worker throughout 
northern Manchuria and Mongolia, and 
the Japanese population of 
Sakhalin (about 195,000) 

Although the United States and other 
powers repatriated their POW’s a 
rapidly as possible, the Soviet wa 
dilatory in even discussing the 


one million 
Japanese 


southern 


prob- 
lem. MacArthur set up repatriation 
centers to assist the Soviet, from time 
to time politely urged the Soviet to get 
busy with repatriation progran 
The Ru ins were in no hurry. Fe 
in December of 1946 Pravd 
from Irkutsk that eight hundred thou 
sand Japanese POW’s were at work 
within the Soviet Union building rail- 
roads, factorie 
roads, as well operating coal and 
gold mines for the Soviets. 
Continued 


apartment houses 


prodding from SCAP 
brought the reply that ice-bound ports, 
lack of rail transportation, and lack of 
shipping inhibited any rapid repatria- 
tion. SCAP offered shipping, mad 
every possible effort to assist the Soviet 


Union. 
* 


DURING THE WINTER of 1947-48, 
the Russian ship Dvina drifted rudder- 
less off northern Japan. Allied reporters 
moted that the decks were crowded 
with what appeared to be 
beings. The Dvina incident gave the 
lie to the Soviet claims of lack of 


human 
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Richard Deverall was former chief 
of Labor Education on General Mac- 
Arthur's staff in Japan. 
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transportation, ice, and other so-called 
“difficulties.” The incident was so tell- 
ing on the Japanese that later even the 
Japanese Communist Party visited the 
Russian Mission in Tokyo, demanded 
more rapid repatriation of Japanese 
from the Soviet Union! 

Meanwhile some large department 
stores in Japan ran exhibits on “Life 
of Japanese prisoners of war inside the 
Soviet Union” which let the Japanese 
people have a look at the drawings 
made by returned POW’s, showed 
actual samples of the tattered garments 
worn by Japanese inside the Soviet 
Union, Japanese Communists however 


spoke in glowing terms of conditions 
in POW camps, said they were “better” 
than even the conditions enjoyed by 
the Russian people. 

But during the past year repatriates 
have not only talked and 
ketche of POW can ps, 


drawn 
but some of 


them have been writing books. Recent 
publicat by POW repatriates in- 
clude Struggling. Prisoners of War, 
Two Yea Without Spring, and Border 
Tales. n 4 


ON MARCH 13 of this year the Japa- 
nese daily newspaper Asahi, in its 
upplement (Shukan Asahi) 
published a dramatic story of atrocities 
and slave labor in a POW camp in 
Ulan Bator, capital of the Peoples’ Re- 
public of Outer Mongolia. <Asahi told 
the story of the notorious “Yoshimura 
Corps.” The members of this group of 
Japanese POW’s were taken prisoner 
in October of 1945 in Manchuria. A 
Japanese military policeman by the 
name of Shigeyoshi Ikeda changed his 
name to Corporal Yoshimura, became 
the slave master of several hundred 
Japanese POW’s at Ulan Bator. 

The Asahi states that Yoshimura was 
anxious to serve in this capacity in 
order to avoid “incurring the wrath of 
the Soviet : 
served fo 
Gestapo.’ 

According 


weekly 


authorities specially r 
members of military Japan’s 


to the Japanese POW re- 


MUKDEN AFTER. TH 


patriate-written book, Border Tales, 
Yoshimura was able to make a deal 
with a lst Lt. Mochab, guaranteed to 
raise production of the POW camp if 
Mochab would split the bonus granted 
by the Soviets for high production. 
Making use of some gangster Japanese 
within the camp, Corporal Yoshimura 
became the master of a peculiar brand 
of Stakhanovism. 

Shinkichi. Kaino, Chairman of the 
Civil Liberties Union of Japan (founded 
by Roger Baldwin when he was in 
Japan) declared on March 30 of this 
year that “While other Japanese army 
corps showed an efficiency of only 








E SOVIETS CAME 
“The Russians Were in No Hurry” 


15 percent in work, the Yoshimura 
Corps topped 80.5 percent as Corporal 
Yoshimura (Ikeda) forced his men to 
work until midnight without meals...” 

Corporal Yoshimura (Ikeda) was dis- 
covered by the Asahi to be living in 
seclusion on a “remote island near 
Nagasaki.” With the Civil Liberties 
Union leading an investigation of the 
affair, Ikeda will be brought to trial in 
Japan permitting the Japanese to get 
the full story of the horror at Ulan 
Bator. 


BORDER TALES. supplies some of 
the details of Cerporal Yoshimura’s 
methods in disposing of Japanese POW 
slave labor when the men were no 
longer capable of working. The story 
of Corporal Yoshimura’s “Prayer at 
Dawn” has particularly rocked Japan, 
Writes the Japanese repatriate: 

“Finally the end of a physical endur- 
ance is reached. When the men are 
unable to fulfill their day’s norm after 
working all night long they are made 
to disappear During the summer 
they are simply beaten to death. In 
the winter, the ceremony of ‘prayer at 
dawn’ is carried out ... Men are tied 
together in groups of ten at the end of 
the next day and are sentenced in a 
pompous ceremony by Yoshimura. 
They must undergo the rites of ‘prayex 
at dawn.’ . 

“Stripped of all sense of shame, the 


victims grovel in the dirt, pleading for 
mercy Not a flicker of Teaction 
arises in the cold eyes of Yoshimy, 
Once the sentence is pronounced, the 
men are taken out into the bitter colj 
Their tattered rags are stripped froy 
them. 

“Stark naked, they are tethered to; 
leafless tree in the center of the prism 
compound In the bitter sub-zer, 
weather of Outer Mongolia they fry 
begin to stamp about, in an effort 
ward off the piercing cold. Slowly ths 
fingers of both hands freeze, becom 
waxen. Yet not a single man utters; 
curse against Yoshimura ... Slowly 
death approaches. f 

“The coldest time comes just befor 
the dawn. The men, after an all-night 
struggle to keep alive, are exhausted... 
The eastern skies lighten. In a lay 
desperate effort to absorb the warmth 
of the rising sun, they stretch them. 
selves towards the east as far as the 
ropes will allow. With arms raised, x 
if in prayer, to catch as much as poss. 
ble, the men topple forward frozen tj 
death, with a last ‘prayer at dawn’ 
their lips.” 

x a 1: 

THE TOKYO Nippon Times o 
April 3 noted that the “prayer at dawn’ 
reports from Ulan Bator have been 
“substantiated by numerous %nen wh 
either witnessed or underwent the in 
human torture ...” 

Following the Asahi story, Mr. Iked: 
(Corporal Yoshimura) declared he wa 
innocent, later said that he had acted 
on orders “from Mongolian authorities” 
And the loud-mouthed Communist 
daily, Red Flag (Akahata) declared that 
he had already been tried for the crim 
by a Peoples’ Court of Nahotka! 

On March 29 the Civil Liberties 
Union of Japan formed a Special In 
vestigation Committee to collect all of 
the facts about Yoshimura and Ulan 
Bator. A few days later, the House o 
Councillors of the Japanese Diet an 
nounced that its Special Reparation 
Committee was launching an overall 
investigation of the “prayer at dawn’ 
case Meanwhile, the New York Times 
reported from Tokyo that “an estimated 
210,000 Japanese died in Soviet camps 
up to October of last year.” 

If the “prayer at dawn” story from 
Ulan Bator is true, and if the reports 
of mass deaths of Japanese POW’s in 
the Soviet Union are true — and there 
is no reason to believe otherwise % 
I have myself seen in Japan the ashes 
of Japanese soldiers who died in Soviet 
POW camps — it would seem that the 
Soviet Union stands revealed as a mas 
slaughter house for Japanese prisoners 
ol war. : 

The treatment accorded citizens 
the Soviet Union in slave labor camp 
is already well known. But prisonets 
of war enjoy a special internation 
status. And for the past three yea’ 
the Japan Communist Party has 
peatedly told the Japanese that Japane® 
POW’s within the Soviet  territorieé 
enjoy more privileges than even the 
Russians. 

It is now almost five years since the 
Soviet Union made off with its hug 
pool of Japanese slave labor. It i 
United States does not act through the 
UN at once to demand a sweeping 
vestigation of these mass murders ane 
atrocities in the Far East, the deme 
cratic powers of the West are permit 
ting the continued liquidation - 
POW’s within the Soviet Union. The 
time to hit Soviet slave labor atrocities 
is now! And you can be sure that the 
460,000 Japanese POW’s who yet 
main within the Soviet Union will b 
eternally grateful if America takes vs 
lead in taking action today for freedom 
tomorrow! 
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One Woman's Harvest 


By DANIEL JAMES 
OMEWHERE IN SUNBAKED 
S rural Georgia a little sprout is 
North- 
ern woman who believes that cer- 


being nourished by a 


tain American kids “not ‘fortunate’ 
enough to be living abroad” need 
ag much aid as Europe’s wartorn 


children. This sprout is a multi- 
formed product which is some- 
4imes books, sometimes baseball, 


sometimes clothing, sometimes a 
bus, and always... the right of 
man to his dignity. 

In its most physical form the sprout 
being nurtured in Spaulding County, 
Georgia, by a tiny lady from New York 


City named Rae Brandstein, consists of 
nugly clapboard shack standing alone 
nan uncultivated plot beside a dusty 
rural bypath 

Here, in the days before Rae Brand- 


stein, kids sat on hard benches or 


stood, if they were children, 


available 


bigger 
for only two benches were 

while learn- 
they 
lessons 


dozen of them 
Too, 
their 
ght-mile 
transportation in 


for thre 


n the three R’s. were e€x- 


pected to absorb after a 
from home be- 
ause part 
{Georgia is a rarity. And finally, they 
passed their time without a break for 
for 


three-to-¢ hike 


bus this 


recreation or meals. 


Rae Brandstein once watched these 
kids as they played during “lunch” 
hour, when, as thé teacher herself ad- 
mitted, “They get no lunch.” While the 
smaller ones amused themselves play- 
ing in the dirt — for recreation equip- 
ment was non-existent—the older ones 
played baseball with a ball made of 
bound newspaper and a bat of card- 
board tied with string. “After batting 
the ball around a few moments,” re- 
ports Miss Brandstein, “the bat flopped 
about like a helpless scarecrow and be- 
came useless. I couldn’t help it,” she 
gees on, “I found myself crying.” 

7 
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SIX WEEKS out of each semester 
these Georgia youmgsters get no edu- 
tation at all, for then they are removed 
‘0 the cottonfields first to “chop” and 
afterward to pick the cotton. Needless 
© say, in Georgia there is no literacy 
4aW to compel children to attend school 
until a certain age. 


_ Should Spaulding County kids some- 
How be fortunate —or unfortunate — 
fnough to graduate from the public 
school system just described, they will 
farn the dubious privilege of trying to 
find their \ ay forty miles to the nearest 
4igh school, in Atlanta, and busfare to 
Atlanta costs eighty cents a day 

@ sum which virtually of the 


Sounty’s sharecropping families can af- 
jord. 


none 


: Children whose parents work in At- 
ala sometimes manage to get lifts in 
‘Tucks, wagons or other conveyances. 
Rising at sunup, they are usually de- 
Posited in Atlanta without money for 
a and with time on their hands 
Mi 1p. m., when classes begin (there 
#€ no morning classes for rural Ne- 
ses). What do they do meanwhile? 
Rae Brandstein discovered that your 
“ca as hers; but if you 
C pad that Spaulding 
Sunty’s juvenile delinquency rate is 


good as 


somewhere 






re---—_—~— ~ 
Danie] James is Managing Editor 
ot The New Leader. 
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high, you will know one reason why. 

Spaulding County mothers and fa- 
thers—fifty per cent Negro—are par- 
tially employed or unemployed share- 
croppers. They live in shacks no better 
than the one-roomed affair their chil- 
dren call “school.” Due to the prevalent 
poverty and illiteracy, their birthrate 
is higher than the national average. 
Since the war many from regions like 
Spaulding County have been migrating 
North and West in search of that op- 
portunity which a_half-remembered 
school text or billboard advertisement 
told them exists somewhere in Amer- 
ica. In coldest language this means 
that poverty and illiteracy — and some- 
times, disease—are traveling northward 
and westward with them. 

% 8 ° 


BUT ALL THIS IS CHANGING a 
bit under the impact delivered by a 
little woman who lives a long distance 

-culturally as well as geographically 
—from the cottonfields of Georgia, but 
whose soul has sunk deep roots there. 


"These Are My Dividends’ 


her to “forget it”’—it was a problem 
for the federal and state governments. 
She admitted that was probably so, but 
upon examining federal aid to educa- 
tion proposals she learned that they 
would barely apply to the situation 
she had stumbled on. Moreover, know- 
ing something of Southern mores, she 
realized that the finest federal bill 
would scarcely help Negro children. 

“The amount spent annually for 
Southern white children is four to 
ten times greater than that spent on 
colored children,” she discovered. “In 
Macon County, Georgia, for each Ne- 
gro child they have spent as little as 
$2.59 per year!” The same differen- 
tials apply, Miss Brandstein told me, 
to the wages of white and colored 
teachers: and. of course, to school 
facilities of all sorts. 

In sum, concluded Rae Brandstein, 
the problem of Southern rural Negro 
children especially irked her and drove 
her to action. 
WHAT HAS RAE BRANDSTEIN ac- 


complished in the year since she 





SOMEWHERE IN GEORGIA 
The Dry Desert Will Someday Bloom 


Rae Brandstein saw no reason, she 
says, why bombed-out European kids 
should be the only ones to benefit from 
American And she was 
particularly aroused by the insult 
hurled at us by the Argentine dictator’s 
wife, Eva Peron, when the latter sent 
bundles of food and clothing for under- 
privileged U. S. children a year ago. 
“I’m not going to wait for Eva Peron 
to make another gesture like that,” 
declared Rae Brandstein, and forthwith 
rolled up 


generosity. 


her sleeves. 

One afternoon she found herself visit- 
ing Holley Grove School in Spaulding 
County near Griffin, Georgia. What she 
saw has already been described. She 
discovered that Holley Grove was no 
exception, and that in Spaulding there 
were seventeen similar one-roomed 
shacks housing 747 children and 21 
teachers. Then she multiplied these 
figures by Georgia’s 158 other counties. 
Then she multiplied this, in turn, by 
figures available on rural education in 
all the Southern states. Then her head 
began to swim and she told herself 
she was barking up a tree whose top 
was nowhere visible. 

Rae Brandstein returned to New 
York and spoke to some of her friends 
about what she had seen. They all told 


decided — almost single-handedly — to 
focus attention on a which 
Americans, so concerned with the is- 
sues of peace and war, hardly know 
exists? 


problem 


According to the “big” criteria, 
mighty little; but measured in simple, 
human terms . well, let’s see. ... 


Through her Committee for Rural 
Schools, of which she is Executive Sec- 
retary, Rae Brandstein has managed to 
clothe completely 356 Spaulding County 
kids — probably the first time in their 
lives they’ve been adequately clothed. 
To obtain apparel for children of all 
and ranging from six to 
sixteen, she literally begged, borrowed 


$1Zes 


ages 


—and all but stole—from friends, 
labor unions and clothing manufac- 
turers. 

Next, singling out Holley Grove 


School in the hope of using it as a 
model, Miss Brandstein projected its 
renovation. Working on the assump- 
tion that the parents would be her 
best allies, she first gathered them to- 
gether and discussed her plans with 
them. 


Lo and behold, the men laid to with 
saw and hammer and made the totter- 
ing shack schoolworthy, supplying seats 
for all pupils and even a desk for 





in the Land of Strange Fruit 


teacher. The women— some of whom 
also wielded hammers—sewed new 
curtains and other frilly things. They 
planted grass on the dusty lot outside. 
They staked out a crude baseball dia- 


mond. And Miss Brandstein sent them 
blackboards, maps, books, and last 
Christmas a radio. Letters still de- 


scribe, in poignant if semi-literate 
terms, how the parents themselves de- 
light to traipse miles to listen to the 
radio. 

So Holley Grove been trans 
formed not only into a semblance of a 
real but also become a 
community center. Which fills a ratheg 
acute hitherto Spaulding 
County Negroes had no other place in 
which to gather for a social evening. 

But what happened is only 
makeshift, Miss Biandstein, 
Her ultimate aim is to house Holley 
Grove in a surplus war building stand- 
ing elsewhere in the county, which she 
is now dickering to purchase and have 
Here she 
plans to install an audio-visual pro- 
jector, a radio-record player, a library, 
and other school-community objects, 


What effect these small but potent 
deeds are having upon Spaulding 
County Negroes is best described by 
this fact: people formerly apathetic to 
Holley Grove have now made it the 
very center of their existnce. A local 
school supervisor, for instance, has de- 
cided to devote this whole summer, 
aided by friends, to rebuilding a nearby 
deserted shack into a library. And the 
churchgoing elements, out to solve an- 
other problem — transportation --- are 
putting every spare nickel into reguiar 
collections for the eventual purchase of 
a bus; Miss Brandstein, likewise, is 
soliciting funds for that purpose up 
North. 


has 


school, has 


need, for 


has 


confesses 


removed to another site. 
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NOW WHY WOULD ONE WOMAN 
who resides in the North, who is not 
a Negro, and who has already lived 
a rather full life, spend all this time 
and energy on a matter which must 
appear rather mundane to most Amer@ 
icans, even the crusading kind? I was 
somehow not entirely satisfied with the 
explanation that Miss Brandstein re 
sented Eva Peron’s insult. 


I asked Rae Brandstein some ques@ 


tions about her own background. She 
had been a field organizer for both 


AFL and CIO. She had been the AFL’s 
Labor League for Human Rights co 
ordinator in New York during the war. 
She had been attached also to the War 
Labor Board panel. 


“But how did you first get into these 
activities?” I insisted. 


. 


“I was a child laborer,” she admit- 
ted, a sudden glint coming into, her 
normaliy cheerful and clear blue 
eyes. “From the age of twelve I 
worked in sweatshops eighty toe 
eighty-six hours a week.” 


“What has that got to do with thig 
rural business?” 

“Just this: I don’t want to see any 
children forced to work, or get into 
ircuble, when they should be going 
to school. You see, I've made a 
great investment in this country,” 
added Rae Brandstein, who was once 
an immigrant, “and what I'm trying 
to reap in the South are my div- 
idends.” 

Who knows? Perhaps, from the little 
sprout Rae Brandstein is busily cule 
tivating, the dry desert of the rural 
South will someday bloom with lucious 
gardens—generations of healthy, happy 
and informed young citizens. 








By TAD SZULC 


SHE UNITED STATES is short 
of 10,000 doctors Since the 
American Medical Association 

has set a maximum standard of 

1,000 patients for each doctor, ten 

million people are virtually de- 

prived of medical attention. And 
yet, 1n most 
thanks in great measure to the 


tates of the Union 


same American Medical Associa- 
tion, nearly 5,000 skilled refugee 
physicians are barred from prac- 
tice. 

At least 18 state are officially closed 
to all graduat of foreign medical 
chools, whether or not they are citi- 
zens. Most other states raise other legal 
and extra-legal obstacle despite the 
fact that American medical schools are 
graduating proportionally fewer stu 
jents each year, and despite constant 
warnings by such experts as Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran that America’s 
loctor hortage ! likely to assume 
catastrophic proportion within the 
next five or ten yea! 

tesponsibility for this waste of refu 
gee manpower lies with local medical 
societies in the restricted state and 
with the American Medical Association 
These are the same organizations which 


ittempt to keep young graduate of 


American medical schools from estab- 
ishing practice in “closed-shop” area 
and which are now pouring millions of 
lollars into a high-pre ure campaign 


igainst national health insurance 

In his book, “Refugees in America.” 
Maurice R. Davie, Chairman of the 
Department of Sociology at Yale Uni- 
versify. writes that “refugee physi- 
cians have experienced great diffi- 
culty in adjustment and have aroused 
more opposition than any other pro- 
fessional group.” 

“In part,” Prof. Davie explains, “thi 
has been due to the fear of their com 
petition and in part to the control exer- 
ised by American medicine, the most 
highly organized of all professions.” 
The “competition” angle is put in 
proper perspective when one remem- 
ber that refugee docto constitute 
mly three per cent of all American 
yhysicians. 


THE CHIEF ARGUMENT invoked 
yy the medical monopoly is that the 
efugee’s professional training is in- 
erior to that of the average American 





loctor. But accordins to Profe 
Davie, a great n rity of these men 
and women “are highly qualified and 
some of them were outstanding spe 
‘jalist of internatic 1 reputation 
Sixty-seven of tl e listed in the 
1944 edition of \ n Men 
Science.” 

The AMA stopped tior 
suropean med 1939 
he f ul t} 

heckit their « t t 

ne. But est { 
iff I 
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till grant re ) 
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ts Cow VI atic 
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But little has been done to offer 
these graduate courses in American 
medical schools to foreign doctor 
and AMA-approved schools still ad 
mit only those students who have 





Tad Szulc, a newspaperman now 
writing a book on South America, 
was formerly Rio de Janeiro corres- 
pondent for the French Press Agency 
and for the Associated Press. 
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BLOOD TEST IN THE BRONX 


How the AMA Bars Refule 


Why Can't the Immense Reserves Be Channeled? 


completed their entire education — 
secondary and collegiate — in the 

United States. 

The Journal of the AMA reminds us 
that in 1947, 52.9 percent of foreign 
graduates failed in their licensure 
examinations before different state 
boards of medical examiners. The 
Journal thus hastily concludes that the 
standards of all foreign physicians are 
way below ours. It fails to comment on 
the widespread belief, as expressed by 
Professor Davie, that “in the case of 
foreign physicians, there are special 
and additional requirements to be met 
for licensure, which can only be inter- 
preted as discrimination against them.” 


THE MONOPOLY’S FOREMOST 
legal weapons are the medical boards 
f examiners and license laws and 
egulations, through which, in at least 
ighteen states, it can bar graduates 
of foreign medical schools outright 
rom undergoing license examinations. 
angely enough, in these states, the 
tage of doctors is mést acutely 
elt. In Minnesota, there is one doctor 
1,015 people, slightly over the AMA 


num, but Arkansas has 2,001 
to each doctor, or twice that 
un The other 16 states fall in 

tween 
Refugee physicians, it is claimed, are 


ictant to practice in underprivileged 
ind seek to establish themselves 
n big cities like New York or 
According to the files of the 
National Committee for Resettlement 
Foreign Physicians (a non-sectarian 
1 relief agency) howeve! an 
vhelming majority of refugee doc- 
wre willing to settle and practice 
re in the United States, in 

nd rural areas alike. 
During the last war, when the short- 
ivilian doctors in some sections 
the country became critical, several 
tates granted temporary licenses to 
a number of foreign doctors who were 
distributed jointly by the National 
Committee for Resettlement of Foreign 


Physicians and the government’s Pro- 
curement and Assignment Service. Re- 
ports from communities where these 
doctors practiced were almost unani- 
mous in their praise. But at the end of 
the war the temporary licenses were 
immediately revoked and the foreign 
physicians forced to take their prac- 
tice elsewhere. 

A backwoods community in Ken- 
tucky lost its Austrian doctor this 
way and was left completely with- 
out medical care because its regular 
doctor had moved to Louisville. The 
local citizens petitioned the state gov- 
ernment to grant him a permanent 
license. The petition was balked by 
the medical lobby, and the com- 
munity has been living without a 
doctor since 1946. 


OTHER LEGAL OR EXTRA-LEGAL 
provisions, or loopholes in existing 
law, permit elimination of refugee doc- 
tors in states without outright legis- 
lation barring them. One such provi- 
sion is the requirement made by 
eighteen states and Alaska to the effect 
that only U. S. citizens can practice 
medicine in their territories. Since it 
takes at least five years to receive full 
citizenship, this provision discourages 
most foreigners—few of whom can af- 
ford to remain idle that long—from 
practicing in “citizenship clause” states. 
The AMA itself endorsed this policy as 
early as 1938. 


Another anti-refugee gimmick is to 





require the certificate of the National 
Board of Medical Examiners for a 
license. Unlike the state boards, the 
NBME is not fully appointed by fed- 
eral ¢ 
founded in 1915 by the president of the 
‘an Medical Association. 

The certificate of the National Board 
accepted but not required in forty- 
four states, while Alabama, Colorad 
ind Mississippi make it a sine qua non 


and state governments, but wa 





) 


condition for licensure. 

The National Board decided not to 
accept the applications of graduates 
of European medical schools after 
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Feb. 15. 1942. Interestingly 


five members of the Nationa] 


Nal 
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practice freely upon meeting rer Berlin | 
ments in New York, lilineis, Co Ministe 
ticut, Indiana, Tenness Ma ogee 
Pennsylvania, Florida and the I susiste 
of Columbia. These states require longer 
of intent to become a citizen, licens date to! 
by the state boards and, usualls no lon¢ 
of U.S. internship. The New York diplom 
board recognizes medical educatigg to life 
begun in Europe before January } tional | 
1940, and exempts Briti h-graduated your pi 
doctors from even that rul iid 
In ot! 

The overwhelming majority of fo. loys €3 
eign physicians now in the Unite ad as 
States are practicing in these no who in 
restricted areas. New York has 64 against | 


patients to a doctor, the lowest pro- 
portion in the Union, and a distin 


various 
private 















































































































































contrast to Kentucky or Mississippi, 

; : - Outste 
where trequer y 1ere on one 

a eee , Pen agmethods 
doctor for every two thousand inhab- 

é z rom ho 
tants. Why then can't t} in : 
reserves of medical manpower concen Dr. 

} : N eee 
trated in spots like New York City he 
channelcc o suecn areas contin 

The monopoly - dictated” laws re 9% aDP c 
counted above give part of the answer, Dr. I 
but there are other methods of re chuset 
tion. Rhode Island, for instance small i 
quires aliens to complete the appliec 
year of medical studies at an Ame ph 
school. But the AMA-approved med- §§ "2 
— i was n¢ 

ical schools refuSe foreign candi 
1 th land 

‘ss they have com 1 their set- : 

unless they have comple € plied { 
ondary and college education in th he lea: 
United States. five ye 
Michigan has a similar requirement for m 
and also requires full citizensh afford 
Civil Service Commission recentiy ad- J 1 Nev 
vertised a severe shortage of doctors J physic 
in state hospitals, and invited out-0 When 
state doctors to apply. When the Ne qadmit 











tional Committee for the Resettlement Hi this is | 
of Foreign Physicians told the Com 


mission it had several interested pay 
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cians at its disposal, the Michigan 







18h, i ee chit ‘ 
ani civil Service Commission tur wit me Ps) 
Boe offer—on the sole ground that 


ion-graduated physicians had to 





attend the senior year in an American 





1 
“ol. medical schooi. 


tak RED TAPE is another great asset to 
aly . P 

ion the medical monopoly in its campaign 
is ve u + 

an Mpagainst alien physicians, 

Hy apis 


The Ohio requires proof of full citizen- 
nj @ ship along with other requisites. Not 
Jong ago, however, its board rejected 
acandidate for licensure — who had 
met the other requirements—because 
his diploma from the University of 
Berlin had been signed by the Vice- 
TH yinister of Education instead of the 
i:  winister himself. The Board ruled 
iM, that he would have to obtain the 
tit 7 Minister's signature. Germany no 
rool HE Jonger existed as a state, the candi- 
‘ue M date told the board, and the Minister 
no longer had the authority to sign 


* diplomas, having just been sentenced 
tion Je 19 life imprisonment by the Interna- 
. Btional Court in Nuremberg. “That's 
"'@ your problem,” the board’s secretary 
Net told him. 
In other states, the monopoly em- 
 Moloys extra-legal methods frequently 


ed Mh used as well against American doctors 
who invade “closed shop” areas or 
against physicians who openly support 
various health insurance programs-— 
private or federal. 








Outstanding among these extra-legal 
methods is the barring of physicians 
tom hospitals. For example: 

Dr. N. practiced fifteen years in 
Poland, worked four years in the 
Buchenwald conceniration camp, and 
continued his professional activity in 
re a DP camp. 





Dr. N. obtained a license in Massa- 
rics # chusetts and opened an office in a 
re- small industrial town. But when he 
applied for hospitalization for a wo- 
man patient, the local hospital turned 
ed. bet down—on the ground that Dr. N. 
was not a member of the New Eng- 
land Medical Society. When he ap- 
plied for membership in the society, 
he learned that its charter required 
five years residence in Massachusetts 
et: for membership. Dr. N. could not 
lis #@ afford to wait five years and moved 
al- % to New York, already jammed with 
tors physicians, 











admit certain doctors to membership, 
Mls is sufficient to influence hospitals 
fo close their doors to the “black- 
balled” physicians. 
































































































































































































When medical societies refuse te’ 


e Doctors 


TWO RECENT COMPLAINTS il- 
lustrate other uses of the membership 
weapon. In both cases, doctors who 
supported different prepaid medical 
care plans were black-balled by the 
medical monopoly. 

In the first case, the Department of 
Justice last fall charged that the Ore- 
gon Medical Society had violated the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act by monopo- 
lizing prepaid medical care. Among 
the acts allegedly undertaken by the 
Oregon Medical Society is restricting 
the use of “hospital facilities by phy- 
Sicilians cooperating in medical care 
plans” and “preventing Oregon hospi- 
tals from allowing their facilities to be 
used by physicians and patients asso- 
ciated with the plan.” The complaint 
further charges that the Oregon Med- 
ical Society barred from membership 
those physicians who cooperated with 
the plan; that it spread “false propa- 
ganda” and “made Oregon hospital fa- 
cilities available only to its members.” 

In the second case, a non-profit or- 
ganization operating a medical care 
plan charged that the San Diego 
County Medical Society, the California 
Medical Association and the American 
Medical Association constituted a 
“medical trust conniving to control the 
practice of medicine in San Diego and 
elsewhere”; that the San Diego County 
Medical Society sought establish “busi- 
ness and social ostracism,” to restrict 
consultations with the Society mem- 
bers and to bar a number of physi- 
cians and their patients from major 
hospitals. The complaint declared that 
the Society’s requirements for mem- 
bership is recommendation by two 
members, but that the members “re- 
fused to sign the applications of those 
connected with the prepaid medical 
care plan organization.” The complaint 
also revealed that the San Diexo tele- 
phone directory specifically designates 
the doctors who are members of the 
Society, thereby conveying the idea 
that non-members are not fully quali- 
fied to practice medicine. 

The Journal of the AMA dismissed 
both complaints in its November 13, 
1948, issue as “political ventures in the 
field of health, like the compulsory 
sickness insurance program” advocated 
by President Truman and Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Oscar Ewing. 


THE DISCRIMINATORY METHODS 
of the medical monopoly are also ap- 
plied through national specialization 
organizations which exercise great 
control over the practice of medical 
specialties in this country. An instance 
of these methods is shown in the regu- 
lations promulgated by the American 
Board of Internal Medicine with re- 
gard to the requirements for the cer- 
tification of graduates of foreign med- 
ical schools: 

Graduates of medical schools out- 
side of the United States and Ca- 
nada who request an evaluation of 
their qualifications for admission to 
the examinations of the Board can- 
not be given official consideration at 
this time. There is no prescribed 
mechanism by which the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the AMA can evaluate the qualitiy 
of foreign medical education.” 

The report cites, however, a series 
of requirements which could eventu- 
ally enable a foreigner to make the 
grade. No foreign doctor can possibly 
meet them. Froof of professional abil- 
ity is obviously not enough to satisfy 
the Board and the AMA, which, inci- 
dentally, helped create the Board. 

This is how the medical monopoly 
works. This is how it wastes valuable 

medical manpower. This is how it toys 
with the health of American citizens. 
For refugee doctors, too, can save 
American lives. 








If Artists Must Be Rebels, 
Where Is Shostakovich? 


By KURT LIST 
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change in the lyrics of the song OV Man River to fit the Stalinist 
“peace program,” once more draw attention to one of the most 
insidious aspects of communist ideology—control of the arts by poli- 
ticians. While Mr. Robeson can only plead for. voluntary compliance 
with his ideological gleichschaltung in America, his political confreres 
in the Soviet Union have more effective means at hand to enforce it. 


Ter RECENT REMARKS OF PAUL ROBESON, suggesting a 


The oppression of artists and the rape of individual creativity in 
Russia have evoked much comment in the past. With full justifica- 
tion the detrimental results of the stifling of originality, infusion of 
political issues in artistic plots and styles, 
and the ruin of artistic genius have been 
pointed out. The damage done to civilization 
is obvious. But of greater concern than the 
loss of a few good novels and fine sympho- 
nies are the quality and power of the mon- 
strous force which makes some of the finest 
talents of our era, such as Prokofieff and 
Shostakovich, comply with every single 
directive of the Politburo. 


Artists are rebels by the very nature of 
their work. Not cnly such advertised foes 
of organized seciety as Dante or Beethoven 
or Shelley, but almost every great and sensi- 
tive artist has found himself in contradic- 
{ion with the restrictive forces of society 
whether these were logicaily motivated or not. Even conservative 
and reactionary artists are rebels in their art. When Ezra Pound 
infuses his poetry with half-baked fascist and anti-semitic concepts, 
i[]-conceived though they are, he does so in defiance of a world with- 





KURT LIST 


out culture. 


SEEMINGLY APOLITICAL ARTISTS have poured their re- 
pelliousness into the form of the art work. The act of creation is, 
for them as for everyone else, an act of liberation from a social yoke. 
Similarly, the audience feels itseif transported beyond al] social bonds 
when it enjoys art. The reading of a novel, the observation of a play, 
the listening to a symphony give man the feeling of a new, mysterious 
power. Art gives man the sense of a dignity which, at least at the 
moment of appreciation, elevates him beyond his limitations and 
those of societye Literature, as Lionel Trilling has pointed out, is 
polemical in its relation toward life. Insofar as the more abstract 
arts set themselves up as formal explanation of man and nature, 
they too are polemical. 


It is precisely this spirit of mental and emotional polemicism 
which the Soviet Union, having already killed all others aspects of 
human dignity, has eliminated. The Soviet citizen’s existence in limbo 
has pounded all sense of an even imaginary rebellion out of him. 
Even worse—creative talent too has abdicated the idea of rebellion. 


To explain the general compliance with political directives only 
by either the proverbial naivete of the artist or the fear for his life 
is not enough. True artists are exceptionally naive. There is also 
no reason why one should expect a higher sense of moral responsi- 
bility from them than any other human being. But the artist exists 
as artist only by the very spirit of his rebelliouness. By abdicating 
it he is not naive but suicidal. And the dangers that threaten him 
are no greater than those that threatened the many courageous men 
and women who, at the opportune moment, defied the Soviet Union. 
Shostakovich could have walked out-of the Waldorf-Astoria to be 
a free, respected artist in a free world. Granted his family was held 
as hostage. But so were the families of many others who made the 
decisive step to prove to the world that the spirit of 
is not wholly destroyed in the Russian individual. 


human dignity 


On the other hand, perhaps, we should expect more from Shosta- 
kovich than from Kravchenko, who had only his dignity to lose. 
But does not Shostakovich have to sacrifice the entire essence of 
himself and his life work, a goal for which many artists have under- 
gone untold hardships? How evil, how terrifying must a society be 
when it can snuff out so fully the last remaining corner of a secret 
yearning for freedom which is the artist’s one inviolate domain! 
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The Hard-Fisted Educato 


EDUCATION IN A DIVIDED WORLD. By James Bryant Conant. 
248 pp. $3.00. 


vard University Press. 


Har- 


Reviewed by KOPPEL S. PINSON 
Fy written UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT James Bryant Conant has not 


written the conventional blueprint of an educational administrator, 
but rather a treatise for the times, more important for the average 
citizen and legislator than for the educator. To Conant, education involves 
the entire nexus of cultural ideals which bind together the members of 


a society and which each generation transmits to its successor. 


Although Dr. Conant is a natural 


scientist by training, he has more 


understanding of and sympathy fo 
the humanistic point of view than a 
good many professors of language and 
literature, and his broad social con 
ception leaves many a professor of 
sociology, economics or history far be- 
hind. Significantly the foundation for 


¢ 


entire thesis is his view of 


Conant’ 
“education as a social problem.” And 
it is equally significant that the pre 

dent of the university in which T. N 
Carver used to ng the praises of 
rugged 
entire discu 


individualism premis¢ 


ion on the welfare econo 
mics of J. A. Hobson 
“We must 


says Conant, “not only as 


analyze our problem,” 
economic 
questions but in terms of human mo- 
tives, of social ideals, and the relation 
of these ideals to a well-formed picture 
of the future of the nation.” 


” % 


CONANT CALLS HIMSELF a 
“tough-minded idealist,” a word which 
indicates the profound influence of 
Royce and William James. He com- 
bines the hard-fisted realism of the 
scientist with a view he calls “almost 
fanatically humanitarian, tolerant and 
individualistic.” 


American intellectu- 


als, he rightly observes, oscillate be- 
tween the extremes of negative Tory- 
ism and radical utopianism. Conant 
steers a safe course between the two. 
Rejecting the 
progress, he realistically admits that 


notion of inevitable 


“tragedy ha alway been, and for 


centuries to come is likely to be, a 
constant aspect of the human drama.” 
But he is quick to add 


and disaster go hand in hand.” On 


Good fortune 


this belief in man’s capacity to cope 


with his problem, Conant builds his 
hopes for the future of education. 
The basic issue in the world today 
ls the division between East and West. 
Conant believes “we must assume at 


best an armed truce until at least the 
middle of the fifties and a divided 
world for a long time to come.” Al- 
though he United State 
should be militarily prepared and “our 


thinks the 


balanced strength should be equally 
ready to strike,” the real cleavage, he 
holds, is between two ideologies. Edu- 
cation in America, therefore, must re- 
volve around two objectives: first, the 
study of American democratic society 
and its historic goals— 
convictions and loyalties of our own 
people—and second, the dissection of 
the Soviet philosophy—to be in a 


to deepen the 


better position, by knowing your op- 
ponent, to expose his methods. 

“The strength of this republic,” 
Conant says, is intimately connected 
with the success or failure of our 


system of public education.” Equal- 
ity of opportunity and social democ- 
racy are the goals of our system. 
Technological and philosophical war- 
fare between contending churches 
and rival groups often obscures the 
essential moral unity of our Ameri- 
can culture. 


Conant calls our educational plan- 
ners “to enter the twilight zone that 
eperates philosophy from theology 
far enough to come to grips with the 
question of the basis for our ethics.” 


Conant arrives at, what to this re- 


viewer serves the only sound conclu- 
sion, that our ideals of a free society 
rests essentially on the Judeo-Chris- 
tian view of human nature with the 
three postulates of (1) the sacrosanct 
nature of the individual, (2) the indi- 
vidual’s obligation to other individuals, 
and (3) a high degree of personal 
liberty. ? 

The universalism of this tradition 
finds its secular expression in «inter- 
nationalism. “There is no room for 
chauvinism, complacency or isolation- 
ism in our thinking. We can be both 
intensely American and _ yet _inter- 
national-minded, both loyal to the 
manifestations of democracy 
United staunch 
friends of free societies of all types 


unique 
in the States and 
wherever they may be found.” 


EVER-INCREASING and ever more 


vigorous democracy is the only answer 


to the communist challenge. Conant 
admits ruefully that “in competition 
with the Soviet philosophy, our present 





The Last Naturalist 


THE ROAD BETWEEN. By James T. Farrell. The Vanguard Press. 463 pp. 


$3.50, 


: Reviewed by SAM KREISLER 


AMES T. FARRELL has summarized his literary purpose as follows: 
“In my fiction, I seek to recreate a precise, detailed, and objective 
picture of certain features of the so-called American Way of Life. 

I seek to answer the question: what happens to people? I have an un- 
shakable conviction that I have a true and a representative story to tell 
of how people have lived, suffered, and enjoyed, striven and forged 


ideals, loved and hated, and died 
in my time.” 

This is at one and the same time 
a simple and a most difficult under- 
taking in this period when natural- 
ism has been superseded by the polit- 
tical novel, the novel of psychological 
insights, and the glib rendition of the 
patinal aspects of America. 


FARRELL IS very much the last of 
the. pure naturalists. Yet he fulfils 
an important position in American 
writing. His novels do portray signif- 
icant aspects of present-day society. 
At their best, his writings serve as 
forceful reminders of the virtues of 
naturalism, of portraying people oper- 
ating and reacting, free of the super- 
ficial coloration of the author’s polit- 
ical and social beliefs. 

And, too, Farrell, as an individual, 
compels admiration, not only for the 
integrity manifested in his non-fiction 
writing, but also for his rigorous ad- 
herence, at whatever cost, to the 
ideals he has stated and the method 
he determined for himself in his 
novels. 

His Studs Lonigan Trilogyand Danny 
O'Neill Tetralogy stand up on re- 
reading and with his other novels form 
a revelation of a period. Very few 
novelists achieve that much, 

* 2 wt 

HIS LATEST BOOK, The Road Be- 
tween, continues the story of Bernard 
Carr, previously known as Bernard 
Clare. Carr, a young writer from Chi- 
cago, comes to New York in the early 
Thirties, on the publication of his first 
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novel, a_ financial failure, supports 
himself by writing reviews, and com- 
second book. In order to 
maintain literary integrity, he rebuffs 
the attempts made by Communist 
party hacks to harness him for their 
purposes. In the last, and most force- 
ful part of the book, on the death of 
his father, he examines and resolves 
his conflicts with his family. 


pletes his 


Like many of his earlier books, The 
Road Between has faults which seem 
to be inherent in Farrell’s writing: 
The stilted speech of the characters 
jarring. Motivations 
are oversimplified. And the viewpoint 
appears to be limited to the author’s 
experiences. In spite of this, however, 
the novel has more integrity, and, in 
its own way is more revealing, than 
probably ninety percent of the slickly 
written books published today, which 
say much less, but say it better. 


occasionally is 


It would be easy indeed to devote 
an entire review to this book’s faults, 
and many reviewers have done so, 
gleefully sinking their harpoons into 
it, as they have done to so many of 
Farrell’s earlier works. One wonders, 
however, to what extent these judg- 
ments have been motivated by poli- 
tical opinions and obligations which 
in many cases are notorious. 

In the second-hand book and maga- 
zine stores along Sixth Avenue, in 
New York City’s middle Forties, Far- 
rell’s works occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in the section under the sign Clas- 
Sics. It is interesting to speculate 
whether these stores, whatever their 
reasons may be, are not more correct 
than the glib and easy verdicts of 
Farrell's detractors. 
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The failure to grasp the true x 
tionship between the iceal and they 
has done much to creates 
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left, and has furnishe¢ 
able weapon to total 
ganda. 

“Ideals in an open society lit! 
ours,” Conant writes wisely, “rem 
sent goals toward which men aj 
women may move by concerted % 
tion. They never can be reacheda 
practice ... but we can readiy 
recognize whether we are movix 
toward them or retracting. .., Toth 
degree that the American peop 
are united in their definition of thy 
objectives we can count on the si 
darity of the nation.” 
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stifle and limit all forms 
thinking in this country. 
ing to see a person of the position? 
status of President Conant lash oul 
these tendencies most vigorously. 
“Those who are wary about rai 
calism in our schools and college’ 
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Ginger. Rutgers University Press. 516 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by AUGUST CLAESSENS 















Re mublished. Ray Ginger has done a 
{jamremarkable job. To one familiar 
* (SE vith facts, material and sources of 
information regarding Debs it is 
pxasperating, I am ashamed to say, 
» be unable to find anything left 
Mout in Debs’ long and hectic life. 
= There are forty pages of references, 
sources, bibliography and acknowl- 
There are a few é@rrors, but they 
1 adimare insignificant. 
id x: , we 
THE DEBS FAMILY in Terre Haute 


is warmly described. Gene’s early life, 









his years in railroading, his early ef- 
forts in organizing workers, his clash 
with the narrow craft unions, the start 
and short life of the American Railroad 
Union, the Pullman Strike, and Debs’ 
first,experience in the Cook County and 
Woodstock, Ili., 


told. 


jails, are all excellently 
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NUMBER OF YOUNG COLLEGIANS are doing biographies of Debs, 
Hillquit, and other heroes “of the Socialist and Labor movement. I 
am frequently interviewed by such writers. Some two years ago I 
was visited by a young GI who questioned. me at length about Debs. His 
book, The Bending Cross, just reached me. 


Let me report at once that this is the most complete life of Debs yet 





There is a surprise in store for those 
who read Irving Stone’s recent Ad- 
versary in the House, which gave a 
lurid picture of a life long quarrel be- 
tween Debs and his wife Kate. In that 
novel our sympathy was seduced by a 
tale of a valiant hero battered by a 
hostile environment and at home by 
an enemy of all he stood for and fought 
for. In Ray Ginger’s book the story is 
quite an opposite one. Gene and Kate 
are lovers to the bitter end. In the 
mass of material gathered by Ginger 
are quotations from letters, excerpts 
from articles and interviews given to 
the newspaper® by Gene and Kate, im- 
pressions gained by visitors who met 
Kate, her solicitude for Gene’s health 
and comfort, and the bad feeling that 
existed between her and Theodore, 
Gene’s loving and indispensible brother. 

Ginger warmly defends Kate and her 
interest in and devotion to Gene’s 
ideals and work. He tells the story of 
Kate helping in the huge mass of cor- 
respondence, managing the Debs Pub- 


lishing Company, staying with Gene at 


Life and Work of Debs 


rig B ! DING CROSS. A Biography of Eugene Victor Debs. By Ray 


Woodstock, appearing with him at 
meetings and marching in parades with 
him 1916. He has had access to many 
unpublished and unpublicized letters 
by Gene and Kate. He quotes part of 
a loVing tribute to Kate written by 
Gene in 1922. In a word, this is all very 
devastating to the Adversary story. 
Ginger’s book makes no reference to 
Irving Stone. Probably his work was 
finished before Stone’s book appeared. 
However, Ginger was familiar with the 
gossip about Kate. 


* x * 


DEB’S LIFE AND WORK as a So- 
cialist is excellently. described. His 
four strenuous campaigns for the presi- 
dency, his many tours, his difficulties 
with inner party politics-and factions, 
his experience with the IWW, the war 
years, his indictment, trial and in- 
carceration at Moundsville and Atlanta, . 
all are well documented. 


One serious flaw runs through the 
best part of the book. I hate to mention 
it, but I feel sure this defect will catch 
the attention of many. Ray Ginger tries 
his best to give an all round picture of 
Debs, to be extremely fair, to quote all 
sides of a controversy or of a factional 
fight. But the left wing side of the 
battles that shattered and eventually 
smashed the Socialist Party are given 
much more prominence and emphasis. 
Trye, Debs was temperamentally, emo- 
tionally, and ideologically a left-winger. 
He had his lucid moments and vatil- 
lated frequently when he did read and 


when he did listen to the other side of 
a story. But Debs seldom had time to 
read, and as I well know, he was usu- 
ally excited and too anxious to talk 
and usually never listened when im- 
portant matters were brought to his 
attention. 


Ray Ginger is clearly enamored with 
the left-wing attitudes of Debs and the 
groups fighting for these ideals. I am 
not quarrelling with Ginger and his 
sympathies, although I think his re- 
peated strictures against Debs as a 
thinker and a theoretician are overdone 
—in fact, contradicted in many passages 
in the book. Nor do I quarrel with 
Debs’ leftisms. What I wish to stress 
is that the opponents of Debs in many 
controversies, Hillquit, Berger, and 
others, are cryptically described as “re- 
formers,” “conservatives,” etc. All those 
who stood so adamant against dual 
unionism, sabotage, and violence are 
damned as allies of the capitalists and 
Gompers and the narrow, selfish craft 
unionism that cursed the early Amer- 
ica nlabor movement. This picture is 
false and lopsided. Undoubtedly, it will 
be corrected when the fuller stories of 
Hillquit, Berger and other Socialists 
will be written. 


However, this should not detract at- 
tention from this truly magnificent 
book. It is as warm, many-sided, com- 
plete and diversified a work as Sand- 
berg’s Lincoln. Ginger does not extend 
the “Debs Legend.” He is almost cruel 
in depicting Gene’s faults and weak- 
nesses. He draws no portrait of a saint, 
but tells the story of an indefatigable 
worker, a man who rarely compromised 
with his ideals, a truly lovable and 
considerate person, one of the finest 
men who ever lived and suffered on 
this earth. 
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the Stalinist Com- 


HIS BOOK IS PACKED WITH INFORMATION on all aspects and 

ramifications of the American labor movement from its beginning to 
ent. There is probably no publication in existence containing 

so much and so-varied material on the subject in one volume. 

rt historical survey of the precursors of modern labor 

as the Knights of Labor, and of the influence of the foreign- 





under the leaership of ex-Syndicalist 
William Z. Foster. 


There are interesting pages about 
the creation of the CIO by autocrat 
John L. Lewis with the help of the 
Communists, how he suppressed—-by 


methods identical to those used in 

“elections” in totalitarian countries— 

all opposition in his personal realm, 

the Miners Union, and how he jumped 

in and out of the AFL with the aim 

of expanding his domain. 
é be 


2 ae 


A CONSIDERABLE PART of the 
book is devoted, to describing how 
racketeers and ordinary criminals 
were able to get control of legitimate 
unions or to create unions for the sole 
purpose of blackmailing contractors, 
movie studios and manufacturers by 
threats of strikes or violence. Such 
unions netted million-dollar incomes 
to the racketeering “labor leaders”, 
while the workers were betrayed at 
every turn. Among this kind of labor 
officials were the well-known criminal, 
Dutch Schultz, and similar gentlemen 
who later went to jail or were liquid- 


American Labor Movement— 


LEFT, RIGHT & CENTER. Conflicting Forces in American Labor. By 
Hinsdale, Illinois: Henry Regnery Co., 1949. 445 pp. $4.00, 


ated by fellow-gangsters. The author 
relates how for some time these labor 
racketeers enjoyed high protection 
from some municipal and state offi- 
cials, and to a certain extent from 
leaders of the AFL. Some leaders, 
who rose from the ranks of labor, be- 
came labor profiteers to the detriment 
of the workers, as their main objective 
was to keep their lucrative jobs which 
enabled them to live like millionaires 
with lackeys and chauffeured limou- 
lines. 

In the pages on Communist control 
of a few AFL and CIO unions, Lens, 
who is himself an important union 
official and writes from personal ob- 
servation, gives concrete details of how 
in many cases Communists use the 
unions for purely political purposes in 
the interest of the foreign policy of 
Soviet Russia. They promoted strikes 
and sabotage in war production fac- 
tories when Hitler and Stalin were 
honeymooning, and as soon as Hitler 
doublecrossed his erstwhile comrade, 
they suddenly reversed their policy in 
the interest of their Kremlin bosses, by 
opposing all strikes (which might have 
delayed sending arms to Russia) and 
wage increases. Lens even gives in- 
stances, less known generally, of Com- 
munist cooperating with racketeers in 
controlling labor unions. 

This book’s material on Communist 
activities in labor is probably the most 
concrete and damaging that has yet 
appeared. But what strikes this re- 
viewer 4s peculiar is the author’s con- 
tinuous insistence on his opposition to 
what he calls “Red-baiting.” If he con- 
siders “Red-baiting” unsupported 
name-calling, any sensible person must 
But the Communists 
friends 


agree with him. 
and their fellow-travelling 


omplete 


term Red-baiting any mention of con- 
crete facts exposing their nefarious and 
traitorous activities all over the world. 
And when it comes to such material, 
the book is a real gold-mine of facts 
and proofs for any intelligent and well- 
informed opponent of the Communists. 

The exposure of these influences is 
balanced, however, by reporting the 
activities of unions which have cleaned 
house of such elements and are now 
successfully working in the sole inter- 
est of their members. 

ae * * 

THIS REVIEWER DOES NOT agree, 
however, with Mr. Lens’ radical Amer- 
ican isolationism concerning the labor 
movement. Near the end of his book 
he says “... a healthy, secure Amer- 
ican workingman with a high standard 
of living is worth a hundred times the 
Marshall plan billions in the fight 
against Stalinism in Europe. ... Social 
security for the workers in the United 
States is the only foundation on which 
Stalinism can be defeated anywhere on 
earth.” 

It is difficult to see why an illiterate, 
starving farm laborer in Italy should 
get enthusiastic about the high stand- 
ard of living of American workers, and 
for this reason reject the aid extended 
to Italy by the Marshall plan. 

However, every Socialist should agree 
with the passage at the end of the book 
in which Lens objects to the general 
use of the term “right-wing unions” for 
such organizations as Reuther’s UAW. 
“This,” the author writes, “not only 
feeds grist to the Stalinist mill, but to 
that of the reaction.” In view of the 
liberal and democratic attitude of such 
unions they are certainly far to the left 
of the totalitarian Stalinist outfits 
called “left-wing” unions. 
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could not and would not close the 
getes of the new state on the multi- 
tudes of Jewish men and women rot 
ting in Western European DP camps, 
the hundred of thousands trembling 
for their lives in Soviet satellite areas, 
and those being 
Arabs in Oriental countries 
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iserable, lodged in overcrowded bat 


cks and tents, without any immediate 
ype of sinking roots in the new and 
erished soil, is starkly tragic 

Israel's government cannot be 
blamed for these appalling conditions. 
It was industrially and socially im- 
possible to absorb such great num- 
bers. of immigrants in a single year, 
and one during which a bitter and 
costly defensive war against the Arab 
states swallowed up much of the 
country’s meager resources. But I 
am firmly convinced that these bru- 
tal facts must be brought to the 
attention of American Jewry—and to 
Americans in general—to make it 
clear that without their aid Israel 
cannot begin to solve the problem 
of rehabilitating her new citizens in 
her cities and on her farms. 


ANOTHER COMPLEX TASK faced 
Israel is the 


le agri 


realization of work 
ultural program to raise suffi 


ent food for her fast-growing popula 


n. Thi equires a new and bold 
proach 
The kil faim, or communge found- 
{ bv the Labor Zionist ha beer 
praised In the beginnin th 
m of colonization wa nevitable. Ne 
dividual could venture into the ba 
n, often malaria-infested valley 
ilestine and attempt to make the 


Only 
sung men and women imbued with ; 
spirit of 


productive groups of selfle 
sacrifice and ready for hard 
labor and primitive living could, after 
all these years, transform arid wastes 
into burgeoning fields and orchards 
But the communes cannot solve the 
needs of an increasing population. They 
offer no incentive. The commendable 
dictum to which the kibbutzim ap- 
parently adhered — “From 
cording to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his need” — might have suited 
past conditions. But one room for a 


each ac- 


family, a clean shirt every Friday and 
the raising of children under a com- 
munal roof is a communism of a level- 
ling sort, and contradicts human na- 
ture. Only small groups of highly 
selected young men and women can 
endure the prolonged self-abnegation 
and lack of privacy which are per- 
force features of the kibbutzim. 

It is my opinion that the leaders 
of Israel and the Histadrut will have 
to adopt a more realistic attitude in 
their agricultural policy. The Negev 
and other areas can be successfully 
settled by building villages where 
every farmer has his own plot of 
land and is the beneficiary of the 
products of his labor. These farmers 
should be knit together by free and 
voluntary cooperatives for mutual 
help in planting and harvesting, buy- 
ing and selling. These should be 
supported by tractor stations main- 
tained by the government at strategic 
points. 

Such a plan would provide the nec 
essary incentive for people to settle on 
the land, at the same time retaining 

vital foi 
farmers working a difficult soil. The 
governmental 


that cooperative spirit so 


could 
offer the substantial benefits of modern 


tractor stations 
agricultural machinery which smaller 
farmers and their cooperatives could 


not otherwise obtain,. while leaving 


them free and independent in thei 
actions. 

I can well understand the senti- 
which bind the present 
leadership with the kibbutziin, and the 
psychological difficulties involved in 
inaugurating a new agricultural policy 
However, a study of the limitations of 
the kibbutzim, and an 


mental ties 


acquaintance 
with the people in the camps, convinces 
me that the great majority even of 
those willing to settle on the land will 
stubbornly refuse to do so through the 
kibbutzim. The Polish Jews repatri- 
ated from Soviet Russia, and thos« 
coming from the satellite countries, 
have seen enough of sovkhozes and 
kolkhozes 


gram based on full individual initiative 


Only a colonization pro- 


plus cooperative endeavor can solve 
the food problems of the new state. To 
expect new Israeli to flock to the com- 
munes is, in my opinion, like suggesting 
that the vast numbers who settled the 
American Far West in the early 1900's 
should have done so in the manner of 
the covered-wagon pioneers. 

Despite the problems so far raised 
it should be emphasized that Israel has 
given a most effective answer to the 
anti-Semite calumny that Jews are un- 
willing and unfit to work with thei: 
hands, and that their sole ambition is 
to be businessmen. In Israel Jews have 
proved their fitness and capacity for 
productive labor. 


THE PORT OF HAIFA, one of the 
largest and busiest in the Middle East 
teems with Jewish longshoremen load- 


ing and unloading the heaviest car 


goe From Haifa to Jerusalem and to 
the Nege one sees thousands of Jews 
cuttin tone, building roads, laying 
water pipelines. On farms and agri 
cultural settlements one finds Jewish 

orkers—men, women, boys and girls 

performing the hard tasks of farmers 
the world over to fill the breadbasket 
of Israel. Wherever one moves, he en- 


thousands of new houses 


erected virtually 


counters 
overnight by Jewish 
bricklayers, carpenters and electricians 

That extraordinary organization, the 
Histadrut (Jewish Federation of La- 
bor), did a remarkable job when Pal- 
estine was under the British mandate 
and is continuing its work in the new 
Israel. The Histadrut is not merely a 
trade union federation imbued with 
high labor ideals —it has formed co- 
operatives and industrial enterprises, 
built kibbutzim, and evolved a bus and 
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network: it has 
established a comprehensive social se- 
unrivalled by any or- 
ganization anywhere, and has set up an 
excellent chain of dispensaries, hos- 
pitals and first-aid stations for its mem- 
bers and their families. One can safely 
say, without exaggeration, that the 
Histadrut was the builder of Israel. 
Out of its ranks emerged the able, in- 
telligent and hard-working members 
who lead the government and are forg- 
ing the.new nation of Israel. 


taxi transportation 


curity system 


THESE LEADERS ARE MOSTLY 
from the MAPAI, or Labor party. To 
the left of MAPAI stands MAPAM, 
which suffers from a revolutionary ro- 
manticism. Basically, the greater part 
of MAPAM is nationalist, and above all 
firmly Zionist. Only a few are pro- 
fessional communists who _ infiltrated 
into the party to cause trouble. The 
majority have fought tenaciously for 
years to create an independent, sov- 
ereign Jewish state, and would vigor- 
ously oppose any attempt to put Israel 
under the domination of Moscow. 

The Communist party would like to 
make Israel a Soviet satellite. Fortu- 
nately, the present democratic govern- 
ment is firmly entrenched in the minds 
of the people and will oppose success- 
fully any move to bring the new state 
into the Soviet sphere; it intends to 
develop Israel as a democratic model 
for the entire Middle East. The small 
Communist party, on the other hand, 
is despised by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people because of its long 
history of betrayal of Jewish interests 
and Jewish aspirations, and its mem- 
bers are considered quislings. 

t Ld ol 

WHILE THE ISRAELI have done an 
excellent job of keeping us informed on 
developments in the new state, the 
Israeli press continues the old Zionist 
practice of dwelling upon the mis- 
fortunes of Jews in the Diaspora and 
social and cultural 
achievements. People in Israel are led 
to believe that Jews in the Western 
democracies and the United States are 
victims of an unceasing anti-Semitism 

including violence—and tend to over- 
look the accomplishments of the Amer- 
ican Jewish community. 


ignoring thei: 


The atmosphere created denies the 


vital importance of this country’ 


5,000,000 J and places Israel in the 
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center of Jewish life as its supreme 
creation. According to that scheme ot 
things, the sole purpose of Jewry jg 
to supply immigrants to Israel and the 
means for settling them. That Amer. 
icansJewry has done much to favorably 
influence American attitudes toward |x. 
rael, and that Jewish labor leaders 
were instrumental in arousing the sym. 
pathy of the labor movement here 
which also was a factor in determining 
American policy—is scarcely recognized 
in Israel. 

Israel’s extreme nationalism is yp. 
derstandable. Like the American melt. 
ing pot, the Israeli state is trying to 
merge into one nation many dissimila 
types of Jews—Eastern and Western 
Europeans, Sephardic and Oriental— 
who are divided by age-old differences 
in background, culture and_ living 
standards. This may account for the 
great emphasis on the central import- 
ance of Israel. 

Whatever the reasons for Israeli 
nationalism, Israel should be an in- 
tegral part of world Jewry but 
should not consider itself above it, 
There will always be more Jews out- 
side Israel than inside. A steady 
cultural exchange between the Amer- 
ican Jewish community and the new 
nation would benefit both. 

Without doubt, the future of Israel 
will be a great one. What I saw there 
leads me to the firm conviction that 
no power on earth can take Israel away 
from the Jews, that the people will 
defend their independence with their 
very lives, and that the new state 
given proper encouragement and as- 
sistance—will turn the Negev desert 
into blossoming cities and villages and 
will make room for many hundreds of 
thousands of newcomers. Too, Israel is 
destined to lead her neighboring peo- 
ples along the path of democracy, free- 
dom and social advancement 

With this high prospect in view, it 
is the urgent task of the Jewish Labor 
Committee to rally the entire American 
labor movement, both CIO and AFL, 
to the immediate political, economic 
and social aid of the new democratic 
state of Israel—recognized but neglect- 
ed by the great powers—and so enable 
it to attain the lofty goal that history 
has set for it. 
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Vive flagging Negro support, re- 
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“el, Dr. Bella Dodd and Isadore 
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-oming municipal election is 
» — ilman Benjamin Davis, Ji 
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Split 


to Connolly’s chagrin, the Commies 
have given the nod to Ewart Guinier, 
Negro leader of the Communist-domi- 
nated United Public Workers (CIO.). 


* ms * 


DESPITE THE CRIES of “white 
chauvinist” hurled at him, Connolly 
burned up the wires between Wash- 
ington and New York, trying to get 
Marcantonio to scrap Guinier. The only 
result was that the Daily Worker, which 
used to give Connolly frequent puffs, 
quickly gave him the silent treatment, 


But on July 17, the Commie organ 
made it specific, proclaiming in a 
two-column headline: “The Record 
Speaks for Ewart Guinier.” And 
three days later, it finally put the 
finger on Connolly: “... The primary 
fight being waged by Councilman 
Eugene P. Connolly, if it’s continued, 
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between Connolly and the little-known 
Guinier. 7 
With Connolly threatening to be- 
come a “Manhattan Tito,’ ALP’ers see 
a Wallace race for the Senate as the 
party’s only hope to stay together and 
poll a respectable vote. Right now it 
looks like the American Labor party— 
which drew more than half a million 
votes for Wallace last fall—will have 
trouble getting up 200,000 this year. 


can only help the Wall Street par- 
ties to divide the ranks of progres- 
sives and to confuse the issues.” 
Communist interest in boosting Har- 
lem membership is only one facto: 
in the Connolly-Marcantonio battle. 
The Tammany Hall sachems are also 
most interested. For in a close race 
against the Republican party’s popular 
Oren Root, the Tammany . candidate 
could win on the basis of the difference 
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2 Barden Bill 
rould in effect make Catholics the victims of 


“taxation without cohen because un- 

er it they could not receive federal funds fot 
heir schools. Actually, the reverse is true: the 
est of us would be so victimized if compelled 
to support schools which are, in fact, privat 
nd denominational, and to which we could 
ot possibly send our children, although we 
‘ould be paving for their upkeep. This in no 
‘s upon the right—which we unre- 
servedly uphold—of Catholic, Jew, Protestant 
r any other religionist to worship his God in 
ullest freedom, and to bring up a child in a 
school adhering to his own faith. What we do 
ppose is simply the “right” of any minority 
to compel the majority to support its institu- 
tions, which is no “right” at all but a travesty 
f minority rights. At a time when 


Suppression of Catholics 


s rampant in Soviet areas, it is understandable 
that some Catholic leaders—like some Jewish 
eaders under pressure of global persecution 
f their followers—are hypersensitive where 
church interests are concerned. But may we 
remind our Catholic co-defenders of liberty 
that injection of the “persecution complex” 
into the tense fight for freedom will not aid 
interfaith relations. Nor will it avail freedom’s 
cause to “persecute,” in turn, such valiant foes 
yf tyranny as Herbert H. Lehman; New York’s 
ex-Governor may be penalized for his gal- 
ant defense of Mrs. Roosevelt by failing to 
eceive the Democratic nomination for U.S 
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;— Where the News Ends —— 
Britain's Storm Signals | 








By William Henry Chamberlin 





LONDON. 
Btiasei IN EARLY SUMMER presented 


a fascinating and dramatic spectacle. Ghe 

Labor Government in its last year of 
office is facing its greatest crisis. Unless a satis- 
factory solution to this crisis is found, the 
democratic socialist cause will receive a severe 
setback and some of the assumptions on which 
American political and economic policy has 


been proceeding may have 
f “ ‘ 





to be revised. 

I have seldom if ever heard 
so much good, thoughtful 
conversation as during the 
last two weeks here. I have 
always found intelligent 
Britons of all political shades 
willing to discuss their na- 
tional problems fully and 
frankly with an inquiring 
visitor. But the shadow ot 
impending crisis seems to have limbered up 
minds and unloosened tongues as never be- 
fore. My notebook is full of records of talks, 
excerpts from newspapers and magazines, im- 











pression 

The Labor Government can claim credit for 
a number of political, economic and _ social 
achievements. It has carried out, in the main, 
the platform on which it was elected in 1945: 
nationalization of such basic industries as coal, 
as, electricity, railways and motor transport, 
iron and steel. Only iron and steel remain to 
be nationalized, and a bill providing for essen- 
tial state control of iron and steel is before 


Parliament now 

With the unlimited power of a Parliament 
that is able, as has been said, to do everything 
except change 2 woman into a man, and with 
tight party discipline, it is easier for a party 
with the large parliamentary majority Labor 
won in 1945 to push through its program, than 
it has been for President Truman to get his 
“Fair Deal” implemented. Much that Labor 
has nationalized will remain even if the Con- 
servatives win the next election. 

CONSERVATIVE SPOKESMEN have told 


me that it would be useless to try to unscramble 





—Pen Points 


The counterfeiters apprehended within the 
shadow of the White House must be bewil- 
dered by the inconsistencies of American 
law. Congress passes so many phony bills 
openly and seems to get away with it. 


The Russian historian whose book on Latin 
America was not sufficiently hostile to the 
US will have a hard time getting back into 
the good graces of the Kremlin. He’ll have 
to turn over not only a new leaf, but an 
entire book 


Tito’s defiance of the Soviet Union prob- 
ably had much to do with the approval for 
a $75,000.000 loan to Yugoslavia from the 
World Bank. Today any sort of redmail 
seems to pay off. 


Though India’s native princes have had to 
surrender 75‘c of their wealth to the state, 
they are far from poor. The roles of “The 
Prince and the Pauper” must still be played 
by two actors 


The Alabama law forbidding the wearing 
of masks in public marks the end of an era. 
The myth of chivalrous “white riding hood” 


is Over. 
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coal and railways, and that they have nog 
jection to public ownership of utilities. Roy 
transport would probably go back to privy 
hands should Labor lose office, and priya 
ownership of iron and steel would be main. 
tained or restored. 

Labor spokesmen also point to the large 
expansion of public services, the health sepyj. 
—almost entirely paid for by the statecth 
subsidies which keep rationed food cheap, the 
extension of hot school lunches, the spread o 
factory cant seag-Gienagegl oupyned With meat 
than expensive hotels Zed housing ‘ani 
other measures designed to help the poorer: 
classes.. The Labor Government arranged, 
friendly. parting of the ways in India; : generally, 
Labor’s attitude toward the Empire has Been 
progressive and sympathetic to the social an 
economic needs of the dependent peoples, 

The general impression is that if an election 
iad been held a year or even six months dg, 
Labor would have received a renewed manlaie, 
although probably reduced in size. Other aggéts 
for Labor spokesmen would have been fill, 
almost overfull employment, and a lessening 
in the amount of industrial strife compared 
with the years after World War ] 

These considerations would probably hate 
outweighed, at least for the organized wage 
earners (and Britain, with about nine million 
trade unionists out of a total population of # 
million, is a highly unionized country), the 
effect of a standard of living that is still austere 
Britons, by choice, are a meat-eating people. 
The present ration, by American standards, is 
barely enough for one hearty meal a week, 
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BUT THE WINDS OF ECONOMIC recession 
have begun to blow during these last months, 
with the result that both the economie and 
political situations today are distinctly ina 
state of flux. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the crisis ’s 
a matter of inability to earn enough ih & 
ports—especially to “hard currency” countrie 
like the United States, Canada, Belgium and 
Switzerland—to pay for needed imports, eve 
with Marshall Plan aid. Britain’s reserve 
gold and dollars is far below the safety figure 
of two billion dollars. (Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, recently at 
nounced the figure as $1,625,000,000.) 

There is definitely a “run” on sterling, # 
there is a run on a bank suspected of being it 
a weak financial position. With constant rumos 
of devaluation of the pound, the tendency is 
to press for payments due in dollars and # 
delay payments involving purchase of sterling 
because of the possibility that the pound may 
be cheaper in the near future. 

Exhaustion of the dollar and gold reserve 
which Britain holds as trustee for the enie 
sterling area (including the whole Commo 
wealth) would be nothing short of a catas- 
trophe. Factories would stop for lack of esse 
tial raw materials and mass unemploymes 
would follow. Britain’s already modest § 
ard of living would fall sharply. 

Barring some new form of large-scale Amer 
ican aid, Labor will probably have to make 
severe and unpopular decisions to for 
exhaustion of Britain’s reserves. Among su 
decisions might be sharp cuts in imports 
more stringent controls; cuts in social sé 
to reduce expenditure and taxation; lowering 
of the value of the pound, which would m@ 
a rise in the cost of living. All these meas 
wouid be distasteful. But it is hard, at® 
moment, to see how some of them cam® 
avoided. The British labor movement is f : 
a supreme test of the wisdom and fores® 
of its leaders and the discipline and loyalty 


its rank-and-file. = 
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